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illustrate some moral theorem by devising a conclusive chain ofH/rirctty
events. She saw herself, rather, as a critical observer, an inter- 6
preter of what actually goes on 5 and she adopted the comic l
view as the most illuminating as well as the one that appealed to
her humour. But there are passages in which she summarizes the
history enacted, or in which one of her more thoughtful characters
formulates his reflections; and what she made of it all is perfectly
clear. The idea which detaches itself from almost every novel,
giving the story point and coherence, is that life is a process of
education. Experience such as Elinor's and Marianne's teaches
how to live wisely and temperately, and therefore well, and
therefore, too, happily. Happiness comes of internal harmony
and harmony with the rest of the world. She was a religious
woman; but except as a personal quality, reverence, and as a
moral sanction, religion is not an active element in the life she
portrayed. It is not recorded that Wordsworth and Coleridge
were among the poets she read. She was no transcendentalist, but
keenly interested in every phase of the life going on around her.
The value she set upon a fine personality was no doubt intuitive.
Human beings have their duty to others, to society, but especially
to themselves. It is through their manner of fulfilling their duties
that they show what they are, and what they are is the important
matter. In this profound sense of the value of personality she
forestalls philosophies of life that more recent novelists and others
have thought out more rigorously. Pride and Prejudice also is
an educational novel \ but more specifically than its predecessor
is it concerned with the problem of achieving a perfect marriage,
chief among the personal relations in which the individual asserts
and at the same time develops personality. Her irony was far
removed from either cynicism or satire; it was conformable
with what the average respectable citizen would regard as pure
idealism. Jane Austen was, in fact, as good an idealist as her
romantic fellow-novelists, or a better. But she was a practical
idealist. Her lucid scheme of order and a personal life worth
living was one that could be carried out. Everyone has com-
mented on this preoccupation of hers with the subject of love
and marriage, and the importance that she ascribes to suitable
mating among the supreme things in this earthly existence. She